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Portucat is but a small country, in the form of an 
oblong square, extending from 377° to 42° N. latitude. Its 
greatest length is 350 miles from north to south, and its 
breadth averages about 115 miles ; consequently the area 
of its surface is about 40,000 square miles, and it is 
therefore not much more than half the size of Great 
Britain, and about one-fifth the size of France. Yet the 
fleets and commerce of Portugal at one time were more 
extensive than those of any country in Europe; and for 
two centuries, the Portuguese were equally pre-eminent as 
adventurous and successful navigators. Madeira, the 
Azores, and parts of the Gold Coast were settled by them 
early in the fourteenth century, and the kings of Portugal 
placed themselves at the head of that enthusiastic ardour, 
Which, stimulated by the hope of finding a way by sea 
to the countries from which Europeans received ivory, 
gold-dust, and other commodities across the desert, was 
at length successful in accomplishing its object. The 
Portuguese led the way from Europe to India by sea; 
they planted colonies on the shores of the African con- 
tinent, from its northern extremities almost to its southern 
headland ; they held possession of extensive territories in 
India by the right of conquest, and claimed for themselves 
Vol. VIII. 





the exclusive right of navigating the Indian Seas. In the 
new world, Brazil was one of the earliest European 
settlements ; and Lisbon became the great European mart 
for the productions of India, Africa, and America. Bein 

the first to open new paths to commercial enterprise, an 

engrossing the trade with newly discovered countries, 
great profits were made. When the trade to India was 
carried on overland, Venice was better situated as an 
entrepdt for the productions of the East than Lisbon ; but 
when they were brought by sea, Lisbon, situated between 
the north and south of Europe, was most conveniently 
placed. The Portuguese endeavoured to secure to them~ 
selves, if possible, the exclusive advantages which their 
adventurous spirit had placed in their hands. No other 
country was allowed to participate in the trade to the 
Portuguese settlements; and the right to traffic with the 
natives of newly discovered countries was permitted only 
to those who had sufficient interest to obtain a licence, and 
who were often worthless adventurers. Though, for « 
considerable period, commerce flourished and profits were 
great, the system of monopolies both in the colonies and 
at home was sure to undermine the prosperity of the 
country at some future period; and many — uent 








139 
evils are to be traced to illiberal restrictions framed in the 
hope of excluding other countries from the African; 
Indian, or Transatlantic trade. These efforts to main- 
tain a monopoly were frititless; and when other nations 
became their competitors, Portugal was in her turn shut 
out from profitable branches of foreign commerce. Thus 
she was left to her monopolies. Manufactures declined, 

lough, having such extensive colonies, it might have 
been expected that the demands on the industry of the 
mother-country would have greatly increased; and the 
direct object of their restrictive system liad been to promote 
the interests of Portugal. Political events rapidly has- 
tened the crisis which would sooner or later have been 
occasioned by the unsound commercial policy of the 
country. In the fifteenth century, Portugal was success- 
fully struggling for maritime and commefcial_ pre-emi- 
nence; in the sixteenth centtiry this object had been 
obtained, and the people were reaping the benefits of their 
enterprise; but from 1580, when Portugal was annexed 
to Spain, its long and melancholy decline commenced. 
The authority of the mother-country being relaxed, its 


connexion with the colonies was weakened, and it was 
not powerful étiough to defend them against pagrestont> 
so that one By ofie, they fell irito the hands of t 
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relations aiid Pottiigal which have tiow 
subsisted yey hath & pee and a half. The con- 
nexion betwéét thé tWo coutitties was strengthened by a 
treaty coricluded in 1703, getierally called the Methuen 
treaty, and which has fégiilated the imtercoutse of the 
two countries dowil to a Yety fecent petivd Withotit atiy 
modification. This treat? sectired to Eiiglatid the intro- 
duction of it’ mahufactutes at duties one-half Jess than 
on those of other countries; and it alao provided that, in 
return, the wines of Portugal should admitted into 
England at a duty one-third less than on those of France. 
This arbitrary interference with the freedom of commerce 
has been injurious to the interests both of England and 
its ancient ally. We have debarred ourselves from the 
fine-flavouired wines of France by duties which have 
bééri 48 riiuch &s 136 per cent. higher than on the inferior 
Wines of Portugal; while the Portuguese, finding that 
they had @ monopoly of the valuable market of England, 
thought it unriecessary to be at much pains in improving 
the quility of their produce. The gteat Wine Company 
of Oporto, established in 1754, was the offspring of the 
Anglo-Portuguese system of commercial ew 8 This 
body of monopolists assumed the right of regulating the 
production of wine in the Upper Douro, which is the 
most valuable wine district of Portugal; and it even 
weit the length of ordering vineyards to be destroyed, 
with a view of making the most of their monopoly at the 
least possible trouble. In the meantime, although the 
trade of England with France, a country containing more 
than ten times the population of Portugal, was suffered 
to decline, being restricted within the narrowest bounds 
to which the mutual wants of the two countries could be 
confined, the supposed advantages secured to Portu- 
gal failed in conferring those benefits upon her which 
were anticipated. Adam Smith, writing in 1170, speaks 
of Portugal as being, after Poland, the “ most beggarly 
@unitry in Europe.” Under the administration of Pom- 
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bal, a minister of superior energy, the country had dis. 
played some signs of life, and useful reforms had been 
effected, but both were transient benefits, disappearing 
wheu the influence by which they had been produced 
was no longer felt. In 1807, amidst the distractions 
occasioned by foreign invasion, the royal family of Portu- 
gal emigrated to Brazil, and from that time until the 
close of the war, life and property were insecure; and iij- 
dustry languished. After the peace; when the nations 
began to improve their internal resources, Portugal was 
not permitted to enjoy the same tranquillity, but was dis- 
turbed by civil dissensions, which raged from 1820 to the 
expulsion of Dom Miguel in 1834, and were but ill cal- 
culated to stimulate industry or to allow of the commence- 
ment of those enterprises which render a nation prosper- 
ous. But the energy and vigour which had distinguished 
the Portuguese of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were no longer the characteristics of the nation. Ignor- 
ance and misgovernment had produced their wonted 
effects. ‘The foreign trade of Portugal, once more exten- 
sive than that of any other power, was chiefly carried on 
at the two ports of Lisbon and Oporto, with English 
capital ; and but for the same stimulus, even the work of 
eproduction would have ceased in many instances. 


"To be Continuéd) 





GN DAMASCUS SWORD-BLADES. 


Titz reader tidy probably have no difficulty in calling to 
mind inainy arratives of truth, largely alloyed with fable, 
respecting the wondrous powers of Diledita swords: how 
that thé Giliph Harun al Rashid, when rambling about 
in the disguise of a peaceful citizen, wore his favourite 
sword coiled up in his bi a, 80 great was its elasticity: 
how that the Bastien lade of the Turkish headsman 
was 80 keét that it cut off the head Si ctiminal without 
his kiiowledge; till, being told to shake hithsélf, his head 
tolled dowa to his feet. More wondrous tales than these 
might be raked up ; biit the otily thing itpportant to our 
presetit object which it is necessary here to observe, is 
that sich niarvellotis details are generally founded so far 
ofi trith a8 to metit our notice, althoigh much less so 
than the details t Ives Would lead us to believe. We 
propuse i ae Bie tiefly into the manufacture of the 
sword- lades of Damascus, which have been celebrated 
for centuries, and at the present day are highly esteemed 
by military men. 

The qualities which peculiarly mark the Damascene 
blades are, 1st, uncommon keenness of edge; 2nd, exten- 
sive and perfect elasticity ; 3rd,a peculiar flecked or spotted 
grain; and 4th, an odour resembling musk, which is saiil 
to be exhaled when the blade is rubbed or bent. In 
considering these qualities; we shall have an opportu- 
nity of detailing the mode of manufacture, so far as it is 
known. 

Swords are manufactured at Birmingham for the 
British service, as well as for exportation. The substance 
of the blade is chosen from the best cast-steel, of which 
Sheffield supplies annually a large portion, in bars called 
sword-moulds. Each mould is heated, and shaped upon 
the anvil by two men, a maker and a striker, who use 
their hammers alternately. Concave blades, ornamented 
backs, &c., are formed by hammering the heated blade 
between steel bosses. When the proper form is given to 
the blade, it is hardened by being plunged while red-hot 
into cold water; and then tempered by heat until a film 
of blue oxide forms on its surface. It is then placed be- 
tween a fork on the anvil, and twisted into its prope 
shape, and all warpings and other irregularities corrected 
It is ground and polished, and then fixed in the handle} 
after which it is submitted to a few severe tests, which 
bend and strain it in various ways: if it resist these trials 
successfully, it is pronounced “ fit for service.” 
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Such is a very brief notice of the office of the English 
sword-smith. The Damascus artists are supposed to 
adopt several modes peculiar to themselves. The subject 
has been carefully investigated by a scientific Frenchman 
of the name of Clouet, who has produced blades possessing 
most of the qualities of the best Damascene instruments, 
and in point of elasticity has surpassed them. The pro- 
cesses he describes are three: Ist, the blade is composed 
of a number of thin plates of different yarieties of steel, 
united together in the direction of their Jength by forging 
and welding. The surfaces of this compound bar are 
then worked upon with a graying tool, sd as to produce 
a large variety of hollows, which are afterwards worked 
up and brought nearly to a level with the faces of the 
blade, and thus tress-like figures are formed ; hence this 
operation is called tressing, from its resemblance to the 
natural curls of human hair or tresses. 2nd. A bundle 
of steel rods are welded together, and then twisted at a 
red heat. After repeated forging and EWING, the bar is 
left, by the last bo of forging, in a straight form : it 
is then split in the direction of its length, and the outside 
faces are joined by welding. By this means gp appear- 
ance can be given to the steel resembling the fleckiness 
of the Damascene blades: this process is called torsion. 
Srd. The blade, after the process of torsiqn, 1s cut into 
short pieces, and united again by welding in such a man- 
ner 08 $9 UPR kind of mgsaic-work on the surface 
of the steel. 

By adopting one or more of these plans, M. Clouet 
succeeded in imitating most of the peculiarities which 
distinguish the surface of Damascus ‘steel. ere was 
one peculiarity, viz. the watered desjgns on the Damas- 
cene blades, which M. Clouet could not produce, but 


which were successfully attained by M. Bréant. We 
may here observe that steel ditke ft 


m ipon by contain- 
ing carbon in chemical union, which union Is effected by 
subjecting iron in contact with charcoal to an intense heat. 
If more chareoal be employed with the iron than is ne- 
cessary to form pure steel, two compounds result—one of 
steel, and the other of carburetted steel or cast-iron, the 
latter containing ‘more carbon than the former. Now 
M. Bréant found that when a mixture of this steel and 
of carburetted iron was fused and allowed to cool slowly 
without being disturbed, a crystalline compound resulted, 
which being afterwards forged into a sword-blade, and 
immersed in a weak acid solution, the flecked appearance 
of the Damascus blades was produced. In another pro- 
cess, M. Bréant, by mixing iron filings and lamp-black, 
produced a steel not only equal to, but surpassing the 
Oriental steel in those qualities which make the latter so 
valuable. Many precautions as to temperature are ne- 
cessary in working it. 

It appears then that Damascene blades can be manu- 
factured by European artists nearly as well as by those 
of the East. In that land of hyperbole, where almost 
everything is under the influence of exaggeration, it is no 
wonder if we find the qualities of the Damascene blades 
overrated. The results of sober inquiry have shown that 
the best Oriental blades cannot be bent more than 45° ; 
and that its edge, though hard and keen, is not equal to 
that of a razor. ‘“ Yet,” as one writer observes, “ wielded 
by a skilful hand, it would cut through a thick roll of 
sail-cloth without apparent difficulty, a feat which could 
not be performed wih an ordinary sword, nor, it should 
be observed, with a sabre itself, in an ordinary hand, 
though the swordsman who tried could, it appears, do 
nearly the same thing with an European blade.” * 

As to the perfume of the blade, we cannot believe the 
Assertion that it is incorporated with the steel. Mr. 
Emerson, in his ‘ Letters from the Atgean,’ says that he 


* ‘Manufactures in Metal,’ in Lardner’s ‘Cyclopedia.’ The 
reader will also find a highly dramatic account of the feat 
mentioned in the quotation, in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Tales of the 

ers,’ 
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never saw any Damascus blades which retained their per- 
fume for a length of time; so that the probability is, 
that the blade is simply anointed with an odoriferous 
substance, after its manufacture is otherwise completed. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any details respect- 
ing sword-hilts, scabbards, and other trappings, which 
vary so much with the skill and taste of the maker. But 
it belongs to our subject to notice the ornaments on the 
blade itself, often forming, as they do, a part of its very 
substance. ‘The art of ornamenting sword-blades in this 
manner seems to have originated’ at Damascus, and is 
hence called Damaskeeing, or, for brevity, damasking. 
This art partakes of mosaic, where pieces of metal are 
inlaid ;—of engraving, where the blade is cut into ;—and 
of earring or chasing, where the figures are produced in 
relief. 

Damasking is performed in two ways. That which 
yields the finest results is, when the metal is cut deeply 
and inlaid with thick gold or silver wire. The incisions 
are made in the dove-tail form, and the wire forcibly 
ren 12 one We Seed. Rs The 

¢ second mode is only on the surface. The steel is 
heated until it becomes blne or violet ; it is then hatched 
over with a knife, upon which hatching the ornaments 
are drawn with a metal point. Fi l-wire is then 
chased accurately to the designed figure, and sunk into 
the hatches already formed. 

The celebrated Florentine artist Benvenuto Gellini, in 
his Autobiography, states his inclination to practise this 
branch of art, differing, as it does, so much from the pro- 
cesses of the ordinary goldsmith ; I be sogn surpassed 
the Oriental performances. He speaks of the ornamental 
foliage » the Turkish scimitars as repres nothin 
else but omeory leayes, and though 


metimes graceful, 
they weary with their sameness. The Tombards,” he 
says, “make the most beautiful wreaths, representing 
ivy an Tine leaves, pad og of the spe ind, = 
agreeabje turnings, highl; nsing to the eye. e 
i and Tuscans ate a aa better notion in this 
respect ; he ppey r nt acanthus leaves with all their 
festoons and flowers nding in a variety of forms ; and 
among these leaves they insert birds and animals of 
several sorts with great ingenuity and elegance in the 
arrangement.” 

If figures formed of gold or silver foil be placed on a 
polished steel surface, and struck suddenly and forcibly 
with a hammer, permanent adhesion will occur between 
the gold or silver and the steel. But this is a very m- 
perfect mode of damasking, and is seldom adopted by 
good workmen. 

This subject affords room for a few remarks on the 
progress of manufactures. The zeal and perseverance 
with which European manufactures have long been cul- 
tivated,—our improvements in science, machinery, ana 
general intelligence,—have all had the effect of completely 
transcending most of the celebrated manufactured pro- 
ductions of Eastern nations, which for hundreds of years 
have either remained stationary, or have retrograded in 
the scale of civilization. A few articles of their manu- 
facture long and deservedly excelled analogous produc- 
tions of our own :—this number has been gradually de- 
creasing ; and apart from soil, climate, and other local 
advantages, we may perhaps not be hazarding too much, 
if we regard it as a vulgar prejudice which prefers the 
manufactured productions of the East to our own. Many 
are the instances which might be adduced in which this 
preference is unjustifiable, and among them may perhaps 
be placed the object of our present notice :—the manufac- 
ture of the best sword-blades in the world is not confined 
to Damascus, since their productions can be equalled-—- 
and perhaps excelled—by European artists. 
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THE CEDARS OF LEBANON 
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‘Cedars on Mount Lebanon,—From Laborde’s ¢ Voyage en Orient,’] 
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Tae Mountains of Lebanon are frequently alluded to in 
the Scriptures, and of scarcely less frequent occurrence 
are notices of the magnificent trees which adorn them, so 
long ago were they celebrated for the great size and 
majestic appearance which at the present day render 
them so remarkable. 

The best geographical account which we have met 
with of these mountains is to be found in the notes tc 
the ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ which has the advantage of being 
written not only with great clearness, but with great 
accuracy, and from personal observation. 

“Two parallel ranges of mountains descend from 
Syria, enclosing between them a large valley, which was 
anciently called Coele-Syria. These are the Mountains of 
Lebanon of the Hebrews, who do not, like the Greeks, 
distinguish the western ridge as Libanus Proper, and the 
eastern as Anti-Libanus. Arriving at the north of Pa- 
lestine, the parallel ranges both incline to the west, and 
Libanus approaches the sea, and terminates near the 
mouth of the river Leontes, about five miles to the north 
of Old Tyre. The history of Anti-Libanus is more 
complicated. Contracting the breadth of valley between 
itself and Libanus, it also advances to the sea, and termi- 
nates in the White Cape (Album Promontorium), about 
five miles south of Old Tyre. This part, where Anti- 
Libanus turns westward and crosses the breadth of Pales- 
tine to the sea, is, as the nearest and not the least elevated, 
to be understood as the most usual Lebanon of the Scrip- 
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tures, in the restricted sense. ~. .~. The Mountains 
of Lebanon are most elevated in the north of Palestine, 
where they make a most conspicuous and striking a 
pearance, whether as viewed from the western sea or th 
eastern plains. The higher summits of Ant- 
Libanus are covered with perpetual snow; not as Dr. 
Clarke describes it, in patches, as it may be seen during 
summer upon the tops of very elevated mountains, but 
investing all the upper part with that perfect white and 
smooth velvet-like appearance which snow only exhibits 
when it is very deep; ‘a striking spectacle,’ adds the 
traveller, ‘in such a climate, where the beholder, secking 
protection from a burning sun, almost considers the fit- 
mament to be on fire.’ ” 

The mountains of the other range, known as Libanus 
Proper, are not generally so high, and are therefore not 
perpetually clothed at the summits with snow: a consi- 
derable quantity may however be observed, even in the 
summer months, in the clefts and fissures on the northern 
aspect of the range. The general height varies from 
about 8000 to 12,000 feet. 

The cedars of Mount Lebanon are situated a consider- 
able way up the mountains, where they are for many 
months surrounded by snow, forming, by the contrast 0 
their dark and massy foliage with the pure white of the 
ground rising behind them, and sparkling with the light 
of an Eastern sun, a picture which all travellers have 
delighted to describe. The number of trees is not 
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large as might reasonably be expected from the stupen- 
dous character of the scenery around. There have been 
said to be scarcely five hundred in the whole; but of 
these several are of immense size, being from 60 to 100 
feet in height, and proportionately broad in the compass 
of the branches. Maundrel, an English traveller of the 
commencement of the last century, describes one of the 
largest he saw as being of the circumference pf 364 feet 
around the trunk near the ground, and nearly 120 feet in 
the spread of its boughs. The trunk of this tree, like 
many others of the tribe, was divided at about 15 feet 
from the ground into five limbs, appearing like separate 
trees. That the cedar formerly flourished in greater 
abundance at Lebanon there can be little doubt; but of 
late there does not appear to have been so great a dimi- 
nution in the number of trees as some writers would have 
us believe. Dr. Harris, in his ‘ Natural History of the 
Bible,’ has given the statements of various travellers at 
different periods, to prove that a considerable diminution, 
at least in the larger trees, has occurred ; but as the au- 
thors he mentions adopted no fixed standard by which to 
judge of the sizes of the trees, their numbers can be of 
little use. 
The following is the list he gives :-— 


Dates. 
1550 
1556 
1574 
1579 
1583 
1590 
1598 
1609 
1632 
1650 
1657 
1681 
1699 
1739 
1755 


Writers. 
P. Bellon 
C. Fishtner . 
Rauwolf . 
J. Jacobi 
R Radzivil . 
J. Villamont 
C. Havant . 
W. Litgow . 
E. Roger... 
Boullaye le Gouz . 
Thevénot ea 
De la Roque 
Maundrel 
R. Pocock 
Schultz . . 7 
1789 Billardiere . . . 
1818 Richardson . . . 


As these trees are not placed in rows according to their 
size, like the well-arranged flower-pots in a nurseryman’s 
garden, but are intermixed in admirable disorder, with 
every variety of age and dimensions, it will appear at a 
glance how totally inefficient such a list as the above 
must be in exhibiting the number of large or old trees, 
either absolutely or relatively. The statements of Burck- 
hardt on this subject are more satisfactory: he says, “ I 
left my guide on the small plain, and proceeded to the 
right towards the cedars, which are visible from the top 
of the mountain, standing half an hour from the direct 
line of the route from Bshirrai, at the foot of the steep 
declivities of the higher division of the mountain. They 
stand on uneven ground, and form a small wood. Of the 
oldest and best looking trees, I counted 11 or 12; 25 
very large ones; about 150 of middling size, and more 
than 300 smaller and young ones. The oldest trees are 
distinguished by having the foliage and small branches 
at the top only, and by four, five, or even seven trunks 
springing from one base; the branches and foliage of the 
others were lower, but I saw none that touched the ground 
like those in Kew [Chelsea ?] gardens. The trunks of 
the old trees are covered with the names of travellers and 
other persons who have visited them. I saw a date of 
the seventeenth century. The trunks of the oldest trees 
seem to be quite dead, and the wood is of a gray tint.””* 

The distinguishing features of the cedar, taking its 
general appearance, are the divisions of the trunk, or 
a joining of two or three trees together at the roots, which 


No. of large Cedars. 
28 
25 
26 
26 
24 
24 
24 
24 


* § Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, 4to,, London, 1822. 
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afterwards branch off at a few feet from the ground; and 
its widely spreading branches, which, covered with a thick 
and sombre foliage, glance from the trunk almost at 
right angles. The tree is an evergreen, and bears a small 
cone similar to the fruit of the pine. From the quantity 
of resin in the wood, which preserves it from the attacks 
of insects and the weather, the cedar grows and flourishes 
for many centuries; and the same substance, which is 
supposed to preserve the tree while living, keeps the tim- 
ber fresh when cut down: some cedar wood was found 
fresh in the temple of Utica in Barbary, after it had 
lain for nearly 2000 years, and many coffins and mum- 
my-cases have been discovered in Egypt, made of this 
wood, exhibiting nearly its original freshness. 

Perhaps the best description of the cedars of Lebanon 
has been given by Dr. Richardson: “ The desceut [from 
the higher summit of Lebanon] is rather precipitous, and 
winds by a long circuitous direction down the side of the 
mountain. In a few minutes we came in sight of the 
far-famed cedars, that lay before us on our right. At first 
they appeared like a dark spot on the base of the moun- 
tain, and afterwards like a clump of dwarfish shrubs, 
that possessed neither dignity nor beauty, nor anything 
to entitle them to a visit but the name. In about an 
hour and a half we reached them. They are large and 
tall and beautiful, the most picturesque productions of 
the vegetable creation that we had ever seen. There are 
in this clump two generations of trees; the oldest are 
large and massy, rearing their heads to an enormous 
height, and spreading their branches afar. We measured 
one of them, which we afterwards saw was not the largest 
in the clump, and found it thirty-two feet in circumfer- 
ence. Seven of these trees have a particularly ancient 
appearance ; the rest are younger, but equally tall, 
though, for want of space, their branches are not so 
spreading ; yet the spectator views them with an eleva- 
tion and warmth of heart, and feels as if he were intro- 
duced to the venerable descendants of an_ illustrious 
family, who, tired with the persecution and assaults of 
fortune, had taken up their abode in this sequestered and 
sunny spot, which they hallow by their presence, where 
they grow uncontaminated, and look with a lordly pre- 
eminence over the ground which, in better days, their 
ancestors called their own. The clump is so small that 
a person may walk round it in half an hour. The old 
cedars are not found in any other part of Lebanon. 
Young trees are occasionally met with; they are very 
productive, and cast many seeds annually. The surface 
all around is covered with rock and stone, with a par- 
tial but luxuriant vegetation springing up in the in- 
terstices.”” 


ALEXANDER. 
[Continued from No. 451.) 


Tue Athenians had been active in stirring up discon- 
tent against Alexander ; and having been of counsel with 
the Thebans, had cause to apprehend a similar fate. But 
Alexander probably thought one example sufficient to 
strike terror, and was intent on greater things. He there- 
fore received the excuses of the Athenians, and, returning 
to Macedonia, employed the winter in a for the 
grand desigu of conquering Persia. In the spring, n.c. 
334, he commenced his march. 

The force with which he undertook to overthrow the 
greatest empire of the world, in wealth and extent, is 
computed at 30,000 infantry and 4500 cavalry. Of the 
former 12,000 were Macedonians, 12,000 Greeks; the 
rest were Thracians, and of other northern tribes, forming 
an excellent body of light-armed troops. The cavalry 
was chiefly composed of Macedonians and Thessalians. 
The Hellespont was crossed at Sestos, and a landing ef- 
fected in Asia without opposition. To form a clear idea 
of the extent and importance of the following campaigns, 
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both detailed accounts and continual reference to maps 
are essential. Qur bounds confine us to indicating the 
results of each year’s exertions : but we shall endeavour 
to relieve the dryness of the narrative by the introduction 
of those anecdotes which, from their celebrity or interest, 
best deserve notice. 

At first Alexander marched eastward, to encounter a 
force which the Persian satraps, or governors of provinces, 
had collected. A batile was fought on the Granicus, ap- 
parently one of those small rivers which fall into the Pro- 
pontis, or Sea of Marmora. The Persians were encamped 
strongly on the farther bank. Overruling the caution of 
his generals, Alexander ordered an immediate attack, 
which was led by the cavalry ; among whom he himself 
fought with the ardour of a common trooper. With 
his own hand he slew two of the Persian satraps; and 
the sword of a third was about to descend upon him, 
when the arm which held it was severed by Cleitus, the 
brother of his nurse, and captain of the guards called 
Companions. The yictory was complete. Instead, how- 
ever, of pursuing his couzse eastward into the heart of the 
Persian dominions, Alexander retraced his steps along 
the AZgean Sea, receiving as he went the submission of 
the Greek cities along that wealthy shore. At the close 
of summer Alexander dismissed such of his soldiers as 
were lately married, to return to Greece, and pass the 
winter at their respective homes: he himself continued 
his march into Lycia and Pamphylia. Thence he turned 
northwards, and crossing the mountain-range of Taurus, 
marched through the greater Phrygia to Gordium, the 
city of Midas, and once the capital of that wealthy king- 
dom. Here there was an ancient chariot or cart, which, 
as tradition witnessed, had belonged to Midas. The yoke 
was fastened to the pole by a complicated knot ; and an- 
cient oracles promised the empire of Asia to him who 
should unloose it. The prophecy for ages had waited its 
accomplisher, which it found in Alexander; who, as is 
usually reported, adopted the sure and expeditious method 
of cutting the cord. Hence the phrase of “ cutting the 
Gordian knot” has been used, for more than 2000 years, 
to signify the eluding or breaking through a difficulty, 
which we have been unable to resolve by fair means. 
At Gordium Alexander had fixed the rendezvous of the 
troops who had returned to Greece in the autumn; and 
thence, early in the year 333, he continued his march 
towards the heart of Asia. 

He recrossed the Taurus by the passes leading to Tarsus 
in Cilicia, where his imprudence in bathing, while heated, 
in the cold waters of the Cydnus, brought on an illness 
which almost proved fatal. While he lay sick, he was 
informed that his physician Philip had been bribed by 
Darius to poison him. Discrediting the charge, he waited 
not for inquiry, but at Philip’s next visit received and 
drank the offered medicine, and at the same time placed 
the letter in which the accusation was contained in the 
hands of the accused. Its falsity was proved by the 
event. The high-minded confidence of Alexander on this 
occasion has been the theme of panegyrists and a subject 
for painters. From Tarsus the Greeks marched along the 
Cilician coast, towards Syria, where Darius in person 
was waiting to defend hiscrown. Battle was joined about 
30 miles north of Antioch, in the plain of Issus, between 
the sea and the mountains of Amanus. The numbers of 
the Persians were vast, greater probably than had been 
collected since the armament of Xerxes ; and of these near 
150,000, including 30,000 Greeks, were disciplined, and 
should have been effective troops. The Greeks, in the 
centre of the field, well played their part, and resisted 
successfully the formidable assault of the phalanx, as the 
close and deep array of the Macedonian infantry, armed 

with long pikes, was called. But the success of the 
Macedonian cavalry of the right wing, where Alexander, 
opposed to Darius, commanded in person, was decisive.* 


* In the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No, 141, a drawing has been given 
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Darius quitted the field: and, as usual in an Eastern 
army, the flight of the sovereign was the signal of disper. 
sion. The victory was complete. The tent of Darius, 
with its precious furniture, was taken ; and the family of 
the fugitive monarch, wife, children, and mother, fell into 
the victor’s hands. They met with kind and honourable 
treatment, such as the usages of ancient war too seldom 
granted to the conquered ; and the temperance and ge- 
nerosity of the king on this occasion have furnished occa- 
sion for the warmest panegyrics. Statira, the wife of 
Darius, was reputed to be the most beautiful woman in 
Asia. 

Alexander gave a respite to Persia itself, while he 
marched southward, intent on the conquest of Egypt, 
along the coast of Phoenicia. Tyre, proud of its wealth 
and power, refused him admittance : and to punish this 
contumacy, siege was laid to the city, strong by its insu- 
lar position, its vast bulwarks, and its navy. The contest 
was long and doubtful; and forms one of the most in- 
teresting portions of the Persian war. After a seven 
months’ siege it was taken by storm. Eight thousand 
Tyrians are related to have fallen by the sword, and 30,000 
to have been sold into slavery; it is added that 2000 
were crucified on the sea-shore. Gaza in Palestine sus- 
tained a two months’ siege, and suffered similar severities; 
the rest of Palestine submitted without resistance. Jose- 
phus gives a curious and interesting account of a visit of 
Alexander to Jerusalem, on which occasion he is said to 
have received the Jewish hierarchy with every mark of 
respect, to have acknowledged the true God, and to have 
heard with lively pleasure the prophecy of Daniel, that a 
Greek should overthrow the Persian empire. The silence 
of Arrian casts a doubt, however, upon this story. 

The difficult and dangerous desert between Gaza and 
Pelusium, the port upon the easternmost branch of the 
Nile, was safely traversed in seven days. Egypt, never 
well affected towards its Persian masters, yielded to the 
Greek without resistance or reluctance. This portion of 
our history, therefore, furnishes nothing to record, except 
the foundation of Alexandria, a city eminent for arts, 
learning, and commerce, on a barren strip of land be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the lake Mareotis: and 
Alexander’s expedition to the celebrated temple of Jupiter 
Ammon (the sandy), situated in one of those fertile spots 
which are called oases, deep in the inhospitable sands of 
Libya. A whole army sent by Cambyses, the Persian 
conqueror of Egypt, had perished in attempting to reach 
this place, less than 200 years before. Alexander sought 
it under a better star; and the story of his divine descent 
was accredited by the oracle, which hailed him as the son 
of the divinity. Hence the portrait on his coins is de- 
corated with the horns of a ram, the emblem of Ammon. 
Many prodigies are related of this visit, by Quintus Cur- 
tius and Plutarch. Alexander returned across the desert 
to Memphis, and would gladly have visited Thebes and 
the wonders of Upper Egypt. But Darius was known to 
have collected a second army; and having provided for 
the government of Egypt, the Greek retraced his steps 
to Tyre in the spring of 331: and thence struck inwards 
to Thapsacus, one of the usual passes of the Euphrates. 

He crossed that river in July unopposed, and con- 
tinued his march to the Tigris, which he crossed on the 
20th of September, a day marked by an almost total 
eclipse of the moon. On the ninth day after, the third 
great battle took place, near Gaugamela. The scene of 
action was an extensive plain, bounded on the east and 
west by the meeting streams of the Lycus and Tigris, and 
to the north by the Gordyzean mountains. Darius ha 
chosen this to be his battle-field; and had carefully 
levelled it, to give the best advantage to his war-chariots 
and cavalry. His enormous force is calculated by the 
Greek historians at a million of infantry, 40,000 cavalry, 


of a most splendid mosaic, discovered at Pompeii, which is thought 
to represent the encounter of the rival mo 
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200 chariots, and 15 elephants: a force so infinitely 
superior in number to the Greek, that even if we strike 
off one-half of the numbers, it derogates little from the 
honour of the victors. The elephants and chariots were 
placed in front; but these unwieldy and barbarian ac- 
cessories produced little effect upon their disciplined op- 
ponents. The light-armed infantry ran in among them, 
cut the traces of the chariots, and speared the drivers ; and 
the few which reached the Greek ranks were allowed to 

ass harmlessly through openings to the rear. As before, 
the brunt of the battle fell on the cavalry; and again 
on the right wing, where Alexander was opposed to 
Darius in person, the victory was decisive, while on the 
left the veteran Parmenion was hard pressed to main- 
tain his ground against the Sace and Parthians. But 
when the king came to his assistance, the victory was 
complete. Darius fled early, and, as before, his chariot 
and armour remained the prize of the victor. He directed 
his course northward, towards Ecbatana, while Alexander 
proceeded southwards to gather the rich fruits of con- 
quest, the spoils of wealthy cities of Assyria and Persia. 
This battle, fought at Gaugamela, is more commonly 
called after Arbela, a place of more consequence, distant 
about 40 miles from the field. 

Babylon, once the wonder of the world, had gone to 
decay since the extinction of its empire and the conquest 
of Cyrus. The citizens, like those of Egypt, received 
Alexander with joy: and he, after his usual policy, aimed 
at gaining their attachment by treating them with confi- 
dence; giving back the yast revenues of the priesthood, 
and restoring their sacred buildings, especially the mag- 
nificent pyramidal temple of Belus, which he ordered to 
be rebuilt in its original magnificence; a project which, 
we need hardly say, was never completed. Susa, one of 
the favourite resorts and treasuries of the Persian kings, 
sent to proffer its submission ; and here, it is said, bullion 
was found to the value of ten millions sterling. The 
winter months were spent in subduing Persia Proper 
(now Fars), the original seat of the Persian tribe; a task 
not executed without experiencing a brave resistance, and 
great difficulties in forcing the mountain-passes of that 
rugged land. The palace and stronghold of Persepolis, 
whose remains still call forth the admiration of travellers, 
was burnt, deliberately, according to Arrian, in retaliation 
of the outrages of Xerxes, the conflagration of the Greek 
temples, and the destruction of Athens. Other accounts 
intimate that it was destroyed in a drunken revel, at the 
instigation of the Athenian Thais, a tale familiar through 
Drydeu’s magnificent ode, ‘ Alexauder’s Feast.’ Here 
and at Pasagarda, not far distant, the city and burial-place 
of the great Cyrus, immense treasures again fell into the 
conqueror’s hands. 

These occupations must have consumed several months, 
80 that the spring of 330 must have been advanced when 
Alexander set out northward in pursuit of Darius, who 
fled on his approach towards the northern provinces. 
His attendants, of whom Bessus, satrap of Bactria, was 
the chief, proved faithless. First they placed him in 
confinement ; but being hard pressed by Alexander, who 
had heard of Darius’s condition, and, whether from com- 
passion or policy, earnestly wished to secure his person, 
they wounded him mortally, and left him by the road- 
side to die. His body was carried to Persia, and depo- 
sited with the usual pomp in the royal tomb. Bessus was 
taken in the following year, and suffered condign punish- 
ment. 

_ About this time we trace the first of those violent, 
jealous, and arbitrary actions, which have deeply stained 
Alexander’s good qualities. Philotas, general of the 
Companions, and son of the brave and able Parmenion, 
lacurred suspicion of conspiring against the life of Alex- 
ander. The circumstances are not clear; but it is in 
Alexander’s favour ‘that the accused was tried by his coun- 
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us 


was condemned and exécuted. Against the fidelity of 
Parmenion nothing is alleged, except that he might have 
shared the designs of his son. But he had been left in 
command of the army and Media, and his resentment 
might be dangerous. Without regard therefore to his 
services, or form of ‘trial, after the example of Eastern 
despots in all ages, a secret order was sent to some of his 
subordinate officers to put him to death. 


(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL BALLADS. 
No. If.—Curvy Cuase—Sir AnpREw Barron. 
(Concluded from No. 450.] 


Let us turn from the heroic contest on land, to the no 
less heroic strife at sea between England and Scotland : 
we shall find in the ballad of ‘ Sir Andrew Barton ’ actions 
as chivalrous, a devotion as unswerving, and poetic sen- 
timent as bright and lofty as are exhibited in the song of 
‘ Chevy Chase.” The battle which this ballad celebrates 
was fought in the year 1511, between a gallant Scottish 
mariner, Sir Andrew Barton, and Sir Thomas Howard and 
Sir Edward his brother, sons to the earl of Surrey, after- 
wards duke of Norfolk. Barton, it appears, having 
suffered both insult and loss from the Portuguese, fitted 
out two ships of war, by permission of James IV. of Scot- 
land, to make reprisals, and such was his success, that he 
enriched himself and became the terror of the seas. 
Under pretence of searching for Portuguese merchandise, 
he stopped and, it is added, pillaged some of the ships of 
England. This so exasperated Surrey, that he declared at 
the English council-board the narrow seas should not be 
so infested while he had an estate to furnish a ship and a 
son to command one. King Henry took Surrey at his 
word: two ships were fitted out at the earl’s expense, and 
sent to sea under the command of his sons, with orders 
to intercept and capture Barton, which they were not the 
less willing to undertake, knowing that his ships were 
richly laden. The engagement which ensued was bloody 
and obstinate, and of long duration; but the fortune of 
the Howards prevailed: Barton fell fighting valiantly ; 
his ships were carried into the Thames: the wealth ob- 
tained was large, and Sir Edward Howard was soon 
afterwards created Admiral of England. This act, com- 
mitted in the tirne of peace, exasperated the Scots: 
Henry, to pacify them, liberated the crews, and offered to 
allow the aggrieved parties to prosecute their claims of 
restitution in the English courts of law. 

The ballad begins by saying that one day as King 
Henry rode out on the side of the Thames to take the air, 
no less than four score of the merchants of London came 
and knelt before .bim. ‘ Welcome, welcome, rich mer- 
chants all,” said the king, pleased with their humility. 
“ By the rood, Sire,” exclaimed the whole four score, “ we 
are not rich merchants; how indeed can we be so, since 
a cruel rover,a proud Scot, attacks us, as we sail, and 
robs us of our merchandise?” The king frowned on 
lord and merchant, and swore by the true cross that he 
thought no one dared to do his land such wrong: then 
fixing his eye on Howard, he added, “ Have I never 
a lord in my realm who will fetch that proud Scot into 
my presence?” “I will attempt it, at least, my liege 
replied Howard. “Thou!” said Henry ; “no, no; thot 
art very young, and yon Scot is an experienced ma- 
riner.” “ if I fail to conquer him,” replied Howard, “I 
will never again appear before you.” “ Go, then,” 
answered Henry, “ and choose two of my best ships, and 
man them with my ablest mariners.” Howard, though 
young, selected ships and seamen with the skill of a 
veteran. 


The first man that Lord Howard chose 
Was the ablest gunner in all the realm ; 
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Though he was three score, years ahd ten ; 
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Peter, says he, I must to the sea, 
To bring home a traitor live or dead ; 
Before all gunners I have chosen thee, 
Of a hundred gunners to be the head. 


If you, my lord, have chosen me, 
Ofa hundred gunners to take the head ; 
Then hang me up on yon mainmast-tree, 
If I miss my mark one shilling bread. 
My lord then chose a bowman rare, 
Whose active hands had gained fame ; 
In Yorkshire was this gentleman borne, 
And William Horseley was h’s name.” 


This Yorkshire archer had skill equal to that of the 
veteran gunner; so with plenty of guns and pikes and 
good yew-bows, and able crews and sea-worthy ships, 
Howard set sail on this adventure. He was but short way 
gone when he met Henry Hunt, a merchant of Newcastle, 
who with “a heavy heart and a careful mind” was on 
his voyage homeward. “ Hast thou seen Andrew Bar- 
ton,” inquired Howard, “ or canst thou tell me ought of 
him?” “ Ah, but too well can I speak of that cruel 
Scotch rover,” replied Henry Hunt; “ he met me but 
yesterday, and robbed me of all I possessed ; and now I 
go to lay my complaint at the throne of King Henry.” 
“Thou shalt not need, man,’’ said Howard ; “ return and 
show me Andrew Barton, and for every shilling lost I 
shall give thee three.” “ Ah, ye little know whom ye 
seek,” answered Henry Hunt. 


* He is brass within and steel without, 
With beams on his top-castle strong," 
And eighteen pieces of ordinance 
He carries on each side along. 
And he hath a pinnace dight ; 
St. Andrew’s cross that is his guide— 
His pinnace beareth nine score men, 
And fifteen cannons on each side. 


Were ye twenty ships and he but one, 

I swear, by kirk and bower and hall, 
He would overcome them every one, 

If once his beams they do downfal, 
This is cold comfort, said my lord, 

To welcome a stranger thus to the sea ; 
But Pll bring him and his ships to shore, 

Or to Scotiand he shall carry me.” 


“ T’ll go with you, and that willingly,” said the stout 
man of Newcastle; “ but you must have a gunner skil- 
ful enough to sink his pinnace—you must not allow 
him to send a man aloft to lower his boarding-beams— 
and you must permit me to set you a glass in which 
his ship will be reflected, be it day or night.” “ All 
this shall be as you wish,” said Howard, and continued 


on his course. 


“ The merchant set my lord a glass, 
So well apparent in his sight ; 
And on the morrow, by nine o'clock, 
He showed him Sir Andrew Barton, knight. 
His hatch-board it was gilt with gold, 
So clearly dight it dazzled the ee; 
Now, by my faith, Lord Howard says, 
This is a gallant sight to see,” 


“Take in your pennons,” said Howard to his men, 
“ and put up a peeled willow-wand, and let us look like 
merchants on a voyage of profit.” As they did this they 
passed Barton’s ship without notice or salute: the Scot 
was incensed. “ Now, by the rood,” he exclaimed, “ I 
have ruled the sea these full three years and more, and 
never saw churles so scant of courtesy before. Go,” he 
said to the captain of his pinnace, “ fetch yond pedlars 
back ; I swear they shall be all hanged at my mainmast.” 
Now was the counsel of Henry Hunt of use to Lord 
Howard: the first broadside from the pinnace having 
struck down his foremast and killed fourteen of his men, 
he called Simon his gunner and threatened to hang 
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“ Simon was old, but his heart it was bold, 

His ordinance he laid right low; 

He put in a chain full nine yards long, 
With other great shot, less or mo, 

And he let go his great gun-shot ; 
So well he settled it with his ee, 

The first sight that Sir Andrew saw 
Was his pinnace sinking in the sea,” 


When Sir Andrew saw this, he cried, “ I will feteh 
yond pedlars back myself.” ‘ Now spread your pennons 
and beat your drums,” exclaimed Lord Howard, “ and 
let the Scot know who we are.” “ Fight on, my gallant 
men,” said Sir Andrew, not at all alarmed; “ this jg 
the high admiral of England come to seek me on the 
sea.” As he said this he was assailed on both sides, 
threescore of his men fell by one shot from old Simon, 
and fourscore fell from another from Henry Hunt. 
“ Ah!” cried he, “ that last deadly shot came from the 
merchant who was my prisoner but yesterday. Now 
Gordon, thou wert ever good and true; three hundred 
marks are thite, to go aloft and let my beams fall.” 
Gordon went aloft in a moment, but as “ he swerved the 
mainmast tree” an arrow from Horseley pierced his brain, 
and he fell lifeless on the deck ; Hamilton, the sister’; 
son of Sir Andrew, went next aloft, but as he began to 
sway the beams another shaft from the same dread archer 
sent him the same way as Gordon. A sad man was Sir 
Andrew when he saw this. “ Go, fetch me my armour 
of proof,” he exclaimed ; “I will go myself and Lee the 
beams.” He clothed himself in his armour of proof, and 
brave and noble, says the minstrel, he looked, and went 
aloft dauntlessly. “ Now Horseley,” said Lord Howard, 
“ T will make thee a knight if thy shot is good; but if 
bad, I wili hang thee.” “ Your honour shall judge,” 
whispered the archer ; “ but I have only two arrows left.” 


“ Sir Andrew he did swarve the tree, 3 
With right good will he swarved then; : 
Right on his breast did Horseley hit, 
But the arrow bounded back again, ? 
Then Horseley spied a privy place, : 
With a perfect eye, in a secret part ; 
All under the spole of his right arm, 
He smote Sir Andrew to the heart, 


Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew says, 
a little I’m hurt, but yet not slain, 
I'll But lay me down and bleed awhile, 
And then I'll rise and fight again. 
Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew says, 
And never flinch before the foe, 
And stand fast by St. Andrew’s cross, 
Until you hear my whistle blow. 


They never heard his whistle blow— 
Which made their hearts wax sore adred; 
Then Horseley said, aboard, my Lord, 
For well I wot Sir Andrew’s dead. 
They boarded then his noble ship, 
They boarded it with might and main— 
Eighteen score Scots alive they found, 
The rest were either maimed or slain,” 


Howard struck off Sir Andrew’s head, saying, “Hadst 
thou been alive, I must uot have looked on England 
for many a day:”—when King Henry saw the pale 
face, the hollow eyes, and the noble countenance, “I 
would give,” he said, “a thousand marks were that man 
alive as he is dead.” Henry Hunt was advanced ; Peter 
Simon received five hundred marks ; and Horseley was 
knighted. Such was the end of Sir Andrew Barton: his 
invention of letting down beams from his mainmast, 
the discomfiture of his enemy has perished with him, for 
no one has explained it scientifically or satisfactorily. 


—— 
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him if he failed to sink the pinnace. 
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